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fcNlSeptembcr 28th, I960, the Evening 
Standard broiigbi the Commitiee of 
nto the news whh a front-page 
jp headed: ‘'Civil Disobedience 
Sign Planned*'. It is ironically 
it of this body that its existence on 
>ne hand should command such pub- 
and on the other hand should be 
td by a siHy mistake—a copy of 
a^ipeai for members w'as sent in 
to John Connell, the right-wing 
pr-wrilcr of Beaver brook's Evening 
jru, instead of John Connell, the 
icr.of the And-Noise Campaign (and 
more ironically, the former's real 
sSTii John Connell at aUl 
Commitiee of iOO was formally 
Ifuted on October 22rKl in response 
IS 2 l>peal. which was sent out over 
of Bertrand Russell and 
jel Scott who are the best-known 
rci in the Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
sent and the Direct Action Com- 
againsi Nuclear War respectively. 

most of the grodhti-work in the 
'tittee of KKJ has actually been done 
a group of much younger and 
irer people, more or less led by 
Nael Randle and an American 
tni called Ralph Schoenman, it is 
xnabk to sec it in terms of its two 
Hrers: as an amalgamation of those 
Its in CND and DAC who were 
diatisfied with the stale of the cam- 
iigii against nuclear weapons and who 
^feh fhat the best way out of the Impasse 
would be a combination of the methods 
of the two organtsaEions, 

fit 15 necessary lo point out that the 
Commitiee of 100 is not a '^breakaway*' 
organisation Most of its members have 
rrmained active in one or other of its 
parent bodies, nctlher of which has any 
formal membership, and great care has 
been taken to avoid any sectarian ten¬ 
dencies; RusscjI's resignation from the 
Ffcsidency of CND was due to a per¬ 
sonal difierence with Canon ColiinsJ 
The nature of the impasse the cam¬ 
paign has fallen into is worth examin- 
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ing,'^nce it is common to ail reformist 
or revolutionary movements. Here w^e 
have a predominantly pacifist movement 
—whose impUcations are totally pacifist 
—which nevertheless includes many ele* 
menu w'ho are far from pacifist: ordin¬ 
ary people who are con vent tonally 
pairiotic but feel appalled by the immi¬ 
nence of dlister, scientists and artists 
and writers with various highly personal 
motives, left-wing socialists of all kinds 
(including communists and anarchists), 
and of course the obligatory lunatic 
fringe of poseurs and exhibitionists who 
would give George Orwell I he creeps 
but should realN be welcomed for their 
entertainment value (like Denry Machin 
the Card, they are '’identified w-iih the 
great cause of cheeriijg us all up"). 

Two Approaches 

Thus the campaign is not by any 
means a unified movement; even the 
pacifists have their differences. In fact 
the campaign never has been a unified 
movement, right from the days when it 
was set on its feet by such individuaJists 
as Bertrand Russell, Kingsley Martin, 
A. J. P, Taylor and J. B. Priestley under 
the leadership Of Canon Collins. Col¬ 
lins has proved a brilliant publicist and 
organiser, but he has increasingly alien¬ 
ated the radical ekments in the cam¬ 
paign by whal may be called his Fabian 
approach. He is apparently convinced 
that the Esiablishment will yield to suffi¬ 
cient constitutional persuasion, so that if 
a large enough pressure is applied long 
enough the powers that be will give way 


RESPECTABLE OR 
REVOLUTIONARY 9 
■ By One of Them 

and ban the Bomb, and then we can 
live happily ever after. 

What this means in practice is that 
CND has concentrated on mustering 
popular support by orthodox methods— 
marches and meetings—and in particular 
on trying to win the Labour Party over 
lo the policy of unilateral nuclear dis¬ 
armament. As a rcsull the real pioneer¬ 
ing work in this field has been left to 
DAC who, we should remember, organ¬ 
ised the first Aldcrmaston March three 
years ago. But CND has had consider¬ 
able success. It is now^ able to muster 
larger numbers of people than any other 
political organisation in the country and 
has the support of about a tenth of the 
House of Commons. The Labour Party 
was committed at the Scarborough Con¬ 
ference last October to a vague formula 
of unilateral nuclear disarmameni, 
though not by a majority large enough 
lo make it official party policy (and the 
Parliamentary Party b still firmly multi- 
lateralist and Nalopolitan), 

The trouble is that it is difficult to see 
how CND can continue ils success. 
Pretty well everyone who is amenable to 
persuasion rnusi have been persuaded by 
now. Further persuasion might even be 
harmful—a larger unilateralist majority 
at the Blackpool Conference this year 
could easily lead to a split in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party, which would 
hardly advance the cause of nuclear dis¬ 
armament. Es'’en if CND gels a quarter 
of a million people into London at 
Easter w^e are still no nearer real uni¬ 
lateral disarmament of any kind, let 



Laotian Puppet Games 


^OBODY can say (hat the world 
is ever shun of a gotxl crisis. 
During the past ten days the spot¬ 
light has t^cn shifted from the 
shuniblcs ihai the big powers and 
their small allies have made of the 
Congo, lo seillc on Laos iti the Far 
hast, where during ihe past years 
there have been st> many false alarms 
lhai, as the Olmrver puls it '‘West¬ 
ern opinion ha.s become conifonably 
scepiJcal about crises in that remote 
corner of south-east Asia”. Well 
now it is 10 be given the full treat¬ 
ment, Lust week-end to emphasise 
lo the world lhai it was being taken 
seriously, Macmillian and Kennedy 


had a brief iiieeling to plan their 
campaign! 

Now it is surely quiic clear that 
it docsifi really matter what happens 
in Laos so far as the balance of 
world powder is concerned. One 
would have thought that if China 
wanted lo she could have overrun 
the country long ago, Pcrha|is the 
lirm line adopted by the new man in 
the WliitLj TIou.se is linked to other 
ncgoiiations in which he is interested 
in concluding a deal with the Rus¬ 
sians. We haven't the Presidents 
cunlidcnco in these matters. Bm 
one aspect of the (irm lino which 
Continued on p^go 4 


atone any changes that could get us oui 
of the Cold W^ar. We are far more 
likely to abandon the deterrent through 
poverty than through principle. More 
^ple would still choose to go lo Wem¬ 
bley Stadium for ihe Cup Final rather 
than to Trafalgar Square for the end of 
the ,\]derniaston March, even when they 
have to pay for their choice. 

But the real fallacy of the Fabian 
approach is of course its miscalculation 
of the nature of the Establishment, 
which does not have lo be explained lo 
readers of Freedom. This was realised 
almost at once by the DAC, whose rela* 
lion to CND is rather that of William 
Morris to Sidney Webb or of Wal Han- 
ningion to Clement Attlee (let us hope 
the analogies arc even more false than 
usual). But the direct action approach 
has turned out to be equally disappoint¬ 
ing. The Christmastide demonstrations 
at Swaffham and Harrington two years 
and a year ago may have been satisfac^ 
lor>' emotional experiences for the parti¬ 
cipants—and all credit is due lo them 
for risking their comfort and liberty for 
the sake of protest and principle—but 
as examples of propaganda by deed they 
were almost completely ineffective. Nor 
is the current direct action against the 
unholy vessels in the Holy Loch likely 
to be any more valuable. 

A New Approach? 

There are two reasons for this, one 
physical and one moral. The physical 
reason is that DAC activities have always 
been on too small a scale. They have 
scorned such mundane considerations as 
weather and accessibility, and have no 
use for girmnicks. True, a few dozen 
or even a few score utterly sincere non¬ 
violent demonstrators may win respect, 
but they are unlikely to influence anyone 
who is not already on their side. The 
moral reason Is that DAC activities have 
always been on a personal rather than 
a political level. They have seemed to 
be more concerned with sav^ing their own 
souls than with saving other people's 
lives. This is a perfectly respectable 
motive, but it doesn't get things done, 
w^hich w^as after all the original idea. 

It is difficult not to feel that if they e%'er 
succeeiled in getting into a missite base 
their only reaction would be one of 
surprise and embarrassment. Civil dis¬ 
obedience that is too civil for words 
ii transformed into a purely symbolic 
gesture. 

The impasse, then, may be stated as a 
dilemma. Large legal demonslraiions 
have not worked and are not likely to 
work; small illegal demonstrations have 
not worked and are even less likely to 
work. The question is: "What is likel> 
to work, when there might not be time 
for the invaluable educative programme 
of both CND and DAC to bear fruit. 
Last year the answer seemed lo be: 
Large illegal demonstrations in the form 
of really massive civil disobedience. 
Hence the Committee of 100. 

The Committee w^as intended to repre- 
sent a new^ departure in British dissent 
The conflict between the Fabian ap¬ 
proach and the direct action approach 
is familiar to anyone who has studied 
Iho rise of religious or political move¬ 
ments that challenge the established 
order, Christianity m the Roman Empire, 
Proiesiantism in Catholic Europe. Puri¬ 
tanism in Stuart England, Libcraltsm in 
the ItSth and 19ih cenluries. Socialism in 
the Hih and 2t)lh centuries—all have 
been faced with the same problem: is it 
better to win the lop people over, or lo 
push them aside from below? 

Continyod on page 4 
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^HIS Easter week-end, for the 
fourth successive year, many 
people will be spending their holi¬ 
days on the march. In spite of ihc 
fact that this year the number of 
pankipants will be higher than ever, 
that London will be approachoi by 
two columns instead of one (a bril¬ 
liant innovation), the impact of the 
first march on the public irna^na- 
lion cannot be repeated. That first 
march, because it w^as the first, was 
unpredictable, and its destination 
was the centre of nuclear power in 
this country, Anything might have 
happened when the marchers got 
there. Even as a symbolic gesture 
it had more nieaning than subse¬ 
quent marches which have concen¬ 
trated on London. **centrc of politi¬ 
cal power which conirok AJdermas- 
ton". For everybody knows that 
governments can come and go but 
the Woolwich Arsenals, the Alder- 
mastoQS and the Vickers Arm¬ 
strongs go on for ever 

In other words, Aldermastoo 
marches are very' successful methods 
of iening off steam without upsetting 
the Slants quo. They are as respect¬ 
able as May Day demonstrations 
and Trades Unions; all part of the 
Establishment if they can hold out 
long enough doing the same thing. 
Like Rights of Way they can, by an 
annual formality, be accepted as 
part of our daily lives! 

But what the uoUateraiists are 
trying to do, surely, is to change the 
pattern of political life since they 
are proposing {a} that the British 
government should conduct its inter¬ 
national business with arguments, 
and moral example and not the 
threat of force and (h) that go\ era- 
ments should be influenced by the 
w ill of the people. 

No Excuses 

Perhaps Canon Collins can be 
said 10 have lived, poliiically speak¬ 
ing. a cloistered life, and such illu¬ 
sions are excusable (though after 4 
years he should have learned some¬ 
thing about politics). But the 
Kingsley Martins, the Priestleys and 
the A. J. P. Taylors are really too 
old in the tooth, politically, to have 
any excuses for believing, or sug¬ 
gesting to others, that govenunents 
are amenable to argument or con¬ 
siderations of humanity. Is there 
not proof enough, when the Parlia- 
mentaiy Labour Party which pro¬ 
fesses all the brotherly love and 
internationalism which the Tories 
do not, is, even when not in office, 
unwilling to abide by the Party’s 
Conference decisions on nuclear 
disamtameni? Is it not. quite sim¬ 
ply. that a politician who aspires to 
positions of power in politics can¬ 
not think in terms other than the 
conKentional ones, whereby, though 
the people elect their “representa- 
lives”. force is the only language 
they will respect when it comes to 
running the country. Similarly 
diplomacy without the argument of 
force is as utopian as the concept of 
democracy without the police and 
MIS. A fact of life which the late- 
lamented Nye Bevan was the first 
Continued on page 3 















A l t S\ moDthft H 4 >ly Lmh 

unheaid iv{, u wa.^ ihc iort ur ptacc 
m'lKTc tho.’sc Hho itiiidt; enough money 
to escape froni the grime arKf poverty of 
CiU^gow would move to. Close enough 
to be near one’s Jess fortunate friends 
ind relatives yet for enough away lo he 
somewhere quiet and beautiful. Now 
thu place swarms with U.S, sailors, 
and newly initallcd juke bo%es blare out 
all ftom of indescribable noises and m 
the middle of the Loch one secs f*rf>rrm\ 
"*fcvil" IS the first word that seems to 
come to mind; “the ship with a cargo 
of death” otic reporter wrote. Close by 
lies PtUrick f/rnry. a suhniarine which 
looks perhaps even more sinister Soon 
I here w'll! be more submarines. Accord¬ 
ing to the Minister of Defence as many 
as ten arc due lo arrive within the neitl 
few years, to lake their place beside 
I their “nunher” ship. Pmren.?. However 

^ the word which womes a large scctitin 

I of the local population is not Proteus 

H, nor Patrick Henry, but Polaris. For 

Polaris is (he name of the missiles car- 
ried by ihc submarines. 

Each Polaris missile carries an atom 
warhead having a destructive force 
cquiv^lem lo six limes all the bombs 
used in the last world war, yes, including 
those used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
Ten submarines each carrying sixteen 
mi^iles or a total of 160 missiles are the 
Iji destructive equivalent of 960 World War 
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ITs. Can one visunli.w nine World W'wr 
Us let alone d(,0, and thiit's jiiM one 
base? Consequently « few people did 
not believe the captain ol the i**€Hvti* 
when he said he had come on a mis* 
Sion of pence "Cars and gas cookers 
can ho dangerous hut wc have learnt to 
live with them, so loo we must karn !o 
live with Polaris”, we were told Some¬ 
how 1 could not help thinking that there 
was tt slight difference between a gav 
and & Polaris mtSStlc. 


arrented and taken to BarlmttK 
According io newspaper rcpnOi or, .ik 
least one riccasion since then largr nuu: 
bers of prisoners have been heard 
mg "Ban the Bomb” The other nw 
bers of the group returned to 
and were joined, a few da>% later, iw.- 
new members of whom the wnt::; 
one. 

On Friday 3rd March . ntfl 
10 am.. Proirus slowrv appeared The 






The Need to Protest 
Early in the year a group of six people 
decided that they must at least make a 
protest. Realising the futility of a cam¬ 
paign limiied to collecirng signatures and 
appealing to politicians, they decided to 
use direct action. Their plan was to 
arrive in Scotland several weeks before 
the arrival of Frotrtts, and try to encour¬ 
age the local population to take part in 
a campaign to protest against the aiTiv*ai 
of Polaris in Britain, and to work for 
its eventual removal. Then when Pnr>- 
reirj did arrive their idea wa* to sail out 
in canoes and try to obstruct its passage. 
If arrested, the members of the group, 
known as the Polaris Action Group, 
decided to practise complete non-vioknee 
and just go limp. They also decided lo 
non-co-operate with the authorities, 
refuse to plead in court, and to continue 
the protest as long as they could. 

On February 15lh, the Committee of 
too organised a mass demonstration of 
Civil Disobedience. Four members of 
the group decided to parileipatc and 
came dowm to London, whilst the two 
remaining members remained to protest 
to the United Slates Embassy in Glas- 
gow^ On being denied a hearing they 
refused to leave, whereupon they were 


leaving from Graham*^ Potrt where 
camp wa^ stiuaied, arxJ two Horn at: un- 
annourKed poini vevcral hundred vard^ 
awav, so to avoid any seizuie of the 
bivats 1 few mmuies befv're the dermm- 
Stratton, by the police after kas 

ifig the yhore. several naval Uunvhei 
came beside the dinghv contatnirtg John 
Beaumont and mvxctf and shouted to 
us to keep out of the wav sd ihe Pu'tfia 
and to return to the shore \^v didn’t 
and a few luomeTm loler a grappling 
iron was thrown abroad ami we were 
haukd in. whereupon ihev snecd the 
painter in the dinghy and towed u% of! 
at what appeared to be 30 rn p h Well, 
only one Ihmg can happen to a dinghy 
travelling at }0 m p.h. containing two 
people, and it did. The front end raised 
ilself about two feel in the air whilst 
the latter end sank a few inches below 
the surface, A few minutes later we 
found ourselves spfitshing about m Ihe 
water and the dingh> fToating nearby, 
upside down. 

We were picked up a few minutes later 
and laken to Dunoon Police Slalion 
Next lo be arrested wax laurens Oitcf 
who on having his canoe .seized by a 
boalhook, went limp and was hauled 
aboard a nav^al launch by icveraf police¬ 
men, and pined us in the cells a few 


LEHER 

Police & Crime in a Sane Society 


DtSft FfttEJ^S. 

Readers of Freedom often seem wor¬ 
ried about the question of ‘police’ and 
'crime' tn a sane society, 

I think it is true that a complex society 
might need some organisation for deal¬ 
ing with anti-social individuals, but it 
does not follow^ that such an organisation 
would resemble our existing police and 
prisons any more than an aeroplaue 
resembles a stage coach—both means of 
transpofi, but that is all they have in 
common. 

It is a fact that most crime is caused 
by the money and property sy'Siem. The 
statement is so old as to be a platitude, 
but is, like all platitudes, none the less 
iriie. At one time, 'crime' was attribu¬ 
ted to poverty. Our afll!ueni society, 
which I prefer to describe merely as ths 
'present form of capitalism' may have 
eliminated poverty (though Tm very 
sceptical about that I ) but it has not 
eltminaied the universal scramble for 
money, dn ihe contrary, this is being 
continuaJJy intensified to a frightful 
degree. 

In a society with a different scale of 


values, and quite different organiiation 
mosi 'crime’ as we know it today would 
simph noi exist. There would remain 
only the occasional ermtev caused by 
low intelligence, crude and brutal person- 
aiities and the various forms of nervous 
disorder, sex crimes, etc. 

However, our society spends £500 mil¬ 
lion on a new atom bomb without bat¬ 
ting an eyelid. Money is spent like 
water on research to produce new 
weapons and quite unnecessary mechani¬ 
cal toys such as faster and more fero¬ 
cious automobiles and aeroplanes. Sup¬ 
pose all this money (that is. the equiva¬ 
lent allocation of physical and mental 
energy) were shifted to psychiatric re¬ 
search? Both an!i*sociai behaviour and 
most unhappiness would probably dis¬ 
appear like smoke or a bad dream with 
the morning. 

When Dickens’ characters talked about 
transport they meant horses and coaches. 
Our talk about 'police' and 'crime' is at 
about the same level. We know no 
more than Sam Wetkr knew about 
transport. 

Oxford, Feb. 19. J. W. Shaw. 


TT is common sense to say that if our 
children arc to take part in the Rat 
Race they must be caught young in the 
Rat Trap and conditioned to it; but there 
are some people who are not quite so 
common. Mrs, Joy Baker of Thuxion, 
Norfolk, said Mr. Justice Pennycuick 
last week in his High Court of Justice, 
’’had a rooted objection to the principle 
ol sending her children lo school and 
she had waged a long defensive battle 
against the County Council as the local 
Education Auihority"“the Authority of 
the Rai Trap. What exasperated the 
w iciders of that authority was that it was 
not a mailer of just one animal 

escaping. No, Mrs. Baker has 7. More¬ 
over, for reasons unrcvealcd but imagin¬ 
able, 'The mother and father were at 
present separated". And on top of 
that, Mrs. Baker and her private school 
of 7 live in "a country district". The 
impertinence—to set her 'Tooled objec¬ 
tion" up against country ratcatchers and 
ih© law of the land! How dare she! 

I know nothing more about the family 
than is told in The T/mfj Law Report 
of March 16, a long story of prosecu¬ 
tions by local justices, fines, ineffeclual 
appeals to Quarter Sessions and Divi¬ 
sional Court. Her case may already be 


Mrs. Baker & 
the Rat Trap 

as famous as it deserves to be and 
amply supported by admirers. And yet 
—and yel 1 find among my brave and 
educated friends—and even among the 
lightly littered afFlueni who really could 
afford to have principles—that the effect 
of conditioning in public school and 
university traps is so persistent that if 
a child fails in an exam they are in 
dread for its future. One little girl of 
eleven over whom there is headshaking 
because she failed in one, is keen on 
chess and chess problems—sii bright and 
charming that her future is secure if not 
educationally interfered with. One of 
adult age who never passed a school 
exam is getting for herself, while earn¬ 
ing her living, an education in Eng. Lit. 
of university standard for the joy of it. 
Another school failure has a fine secre¬ 
tarial job; another iton-U earns fl4 a 





minuir% later Tcu.v Cluindler and 
Harrv Smith %ho hod nuidir » iaclikal 
fcticdt carlici made a ailcmri 

now that Prio.eui ncaiei I hc\ nun 
aped lo out maiHvu%re in then tv. 
camv the levs manmiv lablL^ 
launchci for several minuir% until finajU 
Ihe^ were rainnird amt omk 

They uh' were pulled tbiHErd Kin 
Chindlcr however had not con%idcicd it 
■ tl over, iix) lumped oveTbi»«rd and 
darted iuimming U'^artk the Prittni 
Once rmne he picked up amt ihu 
time Ihc p<dice madr ^urr he did mn jfft 
away agam Mike Ntitan nuinagcd ,o 
out-mameuvfe ihe launihr^ fur o^cf 2tl 
minutes. I hey tned catching him i v 
bringing in launches on Kuh skJc^ but 
he ju%l sktni round the hi'^% i*t ihcm 
They iried trapping him b> surri^unJmg 
him wilh three launches placed in a 
triangular formation, but each time the 
bcralhooks failed to reach him Finally 
however, owing to hLs exhaustion, he 
wav caught, went jimp ir>d wav hauled 
abroad by two constiblei, one naval 
frogman, and a police sergeant. 

And %Q we eventually found ourielves 


ti'gcthc I irv- I, ^ \ gH 

«l 4 lt*un ,i*u>c « ! ‘I* *et 

u\ veil Ijfcd “i t 4 ,; 

cofuiiKi haHc ii> vatjfcc a 
peace '. and j Il W * L;i 
our iUi'pri^^ ...*.d fdea«urr 
rek-awd \\ c wfu i, jtj iKji ;ji 
dai%' Itmr Itie uiJ Nf 

fd and tn the tm^r'inr we 
lll^ily to gii where ^ 1 ted 
hfiwc%er K.r*v* mipt^urulcij 
I )V5 following V^LdhcMla, 
the suhfnaFiric^ ani^eJ «tiij 
lo quole ,‘iir raih^f 
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who paddling i ke an 
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the tuhmaiffie hclofr berng lutiiU 

the iic> wjter And vo I au_ 

arretted ^ barged and rrkai^ 
more Kecenlh w? have heard 
fix ortg* 1141 chargee have been da 
but however lau/erit* *ci.o#id 
yel to he reviewed 

Kin M: 


BOOK REVtl 

A EXTRAORDINARY BOOl 


-^HIS book*, published joinily by two 
^ university presses, is ralher dtfficull 
to clasiify, li is claimed to be fact but 
some of its contents are so fantastic ie.fc 
the story of the loaves and fishes) that it 
can be classified only as fiction. The 
later chapters arc in the surrealist tradi- 
liorv The Inieriof monologues of the 
psychopath Paul seem almost like a 
doctrine of fact m the style of Dostoiev¬ 
sky. 

Many of the ideas are put across by 
the device of seeing the life of the mam 
character who is what one might term a 
beatnik with delusions of grandeur. He 
is first seen through Ihe eyes of a suc¬ 
cession of friends and then in a scries 
of letters written by Paul (who seems to 
know the main character of the hero 
only by hearsay. There are more letters 
from two more of hh friends and the 
novel (if one can call it ihatj, finishes 
with an extraordinary symbolistic out¬ 
burst. 

The psychology of the main character 
is very sketchily drawn. His profession 
and sex-1 ife seem to be left to the 
imagination. It invites comparison with 
the novels of Kerouac and like Kerouac 
seems to be irying—and too hard—lo pit 


w-eek detnonslrating electrical goods, and 
so on. 

Of course the future is uncertain for 
those who stand aside from the rats, but 
is it any more secure for the trained 
animals? I wish I knew. An an irregu- 
tar myself 1 am prejudiced. I don't 
remember learning anything in two years 
at Tonbridge School except a bit of 
masturbation and Euclid; I never passed 
an exam there or at the delightfully free 
^hool at Lausanne later, though there I 
did at least learn French and bits of 
other languages with a rather scrappy 
classical background and some maths; 
yet Tve earned my Living for over 60 
years. Is il fair to quote that to the 
father and mother rats? They say not 
That everything is difi'erent today. Have 
they then after ail changed human nature 
by Act of Parliament? 

Anyhow there will have to be another 
.Act of Parliament if Mrs. Joy Baker is 
to be disciplined rat wise, for Mr. Justice 
Pennycuick, a Daniel come to judgmem, 
said that in law he must refuse the 
application of the County Council to 
make the children wards of court or give 
directions for their education, 

K W 


■'1 


over some new phih'‘''>phi *'ul 
Zen Buddhism it docs mn seem liki ■ 
have niitny sertoui 

The lubstduiry characteri da 
emerge very clearly except in ihe wjy] 
they regard the central figures Obviauv 
their accoums all difier widely, and th>^vJ 
ail seem to be determined to put hiMi 
m a different light. I litre is a rather 
curious lack of female figures in Iht 
btyok which cortfirniB a suspicion, but 
whoever the author ii, he is no Marcel 
Proust, 

The style is a mixiure of terse scnien- 
ce^ and obscurity renunding one at iti 
best of Hemingway. There is a rather 
sickening account of ihe hero's death. 
(Must this cult of violence coniinue? 
Surely there is enough violence in every¬ 
day life without eoniinuaUy bringing U 
into liieraturej. The insistence of some 
auihonlies Ion ralher slight evidence) 
that the hero of this book actually exis¬ 
ted is thrown into doubt by the confused 
accounts of his disappearance from the 
graveyard. 

The background of Paicstmc during 
lire Roman occupation lacks authenticity, 
it can be assumed that the hero was un¬ 
consciously, if not conscjously, a col¬ 
laborator and his rather ambiguous 
utterances on this subject suggest this. 
Would zt not have been better for liie 
author to spare us all this moralizmg 
and give us a concise statement of his 
(the author's) views, assuming him to 
have any? The hero talks much too 
much, like a hero by Shaw, and frequ¬ 
ently (again like Shaw; contradicts him- 
scU: He is. on his own showing, a 
prig; occasionally humanity breaks in. 
where he curses the fig-tree, chases the 
money-changers from the temple, and 
when in a ralher moving scene at his 
death says "My God. My Cod. Why 
hast Ihou foresakcu me? "; but this is all 
too rare and the characier lacks convic¬ 
tion. 

The author has tried lo pack in as 
much incident as possible into ihis 
already long work, no doubt wuh one 
eye on Hollywood. Wc believe this 
book is a sequel to a work which 
understand is even more incredible. 

Unless the reading public is more 
easily deceived than we ihmk. wc do 
no! see this work becoming a best-seller 
although we beJieve there has alreudv 
been some acrimony belwecn publishing 
companies about the copyrighi, but there 
can be no question of piagiarism. J R. 
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IN THE MARCH 

Cofttrnued from page I 
accept once he bad sampled the 
Ills of office. It must not be 
-looked that when Mr Bevan 
dared, ai ihc Labour Pany Con- 
fence of 1957, that for Britain to 
ap her stocks of nuclear weapons 
uid mean “that you will send the 
itish Foreign Secretary naked into 
conference chamber*' he was 
in fact the Foreifn Secretary bui 
rely the nominee of the Labour 
Cabinet. That is> he was 
luiiousiy telling the country what 
position would be if he were in 
even without the “responst* 

Lies'' of office. It is notorious 
politicians are more radical (or 
rcaciionary') in opposition than 
fpowcT. If on the question of 
dear disannameni the Farlia* 
ary Labour Party in oppositionp 
reactionary that it is prepared 
expel live of its members for 
” ding the House on the debate on 
ales for the Armed Forces (on 
[grounds that by so doing they 
saying that they would be pre* 

'for the country to be totally 
ned, an unthinkable siiuaiion 
in!) what could the CND hope 
the Labour Parly if they were 
icm’er? 

deed this is one of the major 
amas of the CND w^hich though 
Qg its protest to the Govem- 
nt, in fact seeks to convert the 
3ur Party to a unilaleralist posi- 
And the more successful it is 
its effons the more certain is it 
splitting the Party and ensuring 
it it fails to win the next general 
tioa We will not elaborate on 
point which is effectively made 
the article on the Commiitee of 
100 published elsewhere in this 
4ssue, bill cannot resist underlining 

WITHDRAW YOUR LABOUR FROM WAR WORK! 


it for the benefit of the many read¬ 
ers 10 whom wc hope we are 
addressing ourselves for the first 
time this week. It is, indeed, ironi¬ 
cal that the chances of a popular 
movement succeeding is smaller as 
its numbers grow, but only if one 
believes that governments are im¬ 
pressed by numbers or that the 
system w'e live under conforms to 
the dictionary definition of demo 
emey. 


|F we rule out the AJdermasion 
Annual Outing as useless what 
do w^e suggest should be done? We 
only say that the Aldcmiaston 
marches are useless so far ar remov¬ 
ing the threat of mmihilation of 
mankfnd by nuclear warfare is con¬ 
cerned. W'c are too modest as to 
our own efforts, as anarchist publi¬ 
cists, to decry the efions of others. 
But there is this imponant differ¬ 
ence between us. Whereas CND 
seeks to influence government by 
mass support seek mass support 
for our ideas in order lo weaken 
government. In other words, we are 
interested in influencing people, not 
governments, Wc arc concerned 
with people taking initiative and 
not with wasting iheir time seeking 
to prompt govcmmenis to take ini¬ 
tiatives on their behalf. 

Undoubtedly, ir will not be pos¬ 
sible to abolish govermnent and 
authority overnight: but we only 
strengthen governments and the 
state by assuming or expecting, that 
these institutions can saiisfaciorily 
rcpreseni or express our wishes and 
aspirations. Only by assuming the 
responsibility ourselves can we 
withdraw the initiative from govern- 
meni. 


JN four years some supponers of 
CND have, to judge by our 
correspondent, reached the point 
where even the Committee of 100 
will not satisfy their demands. The 
dilemma of the unilateral disarmers 
is that w^hiie on the one hand they 
have a cause which has a popular 
appeal, on the other they are seek 
ing 10 refDOve the main prop from 
under the edifice of government; 
indeed they arc expecting the gov¬ 
ernment to do the job for them in 
response to “popular demand”, 
Ouiie rightly the government 
argues that if you remove the main 
prop the whole edifice of govern¬ 
ment collapses, and apart from 
replying, as some untiateralists do. 
that the edifice can be propped up 
with conventional bombs, there is 
no answer unless one takes (he 
anarchist position of “down with 
all governmenis”. Bui in fhai case 
one has no faith in govcrnmenis or 
poJjtidans. arnJ there is no point in 
directing one's appeals and cfforis 
to persuading them lo act on our 
behalf. Certainly one would not 
attack government at its strongest 
point. Rather would one seek to 
withdraw power from ihe govern- 
jnent by encouraging the people 
themselves to form their own organ¬ 
isations of production and con¬ 
sumption. of services and of inter' 
national relations, tn other words, 
by taking more and more the initia¬ 
tive for running our own lives we 
will succeed in dispelling the uni¬ 
versal belief in the necessity of 
government, which is to our minds 
the biggest stumbling block to any 
radical change in the organisation 
of society and the relations between 
ptf^lcs and nations. 


process, Wc know that for some 
impatient young people this is not 
doing anything whereas marching 
and silting down is. Readers of 
FRfLEDOM know our views on march¬ 
ing and sitting-down. We always sup- 
pon positive expression of a people’s 
feelings but if such manifestations 
arc not to end in sterility and dis¬ 
illusionment it is essential to face 
the realiiics of such “action” and to 
poixil to the dead-end into which it 
leads. 


•>f 


The anarchist approach will take 
a long lime^ and in the meantime we 
may all be blown sky-high by the 
maniacs in power. The people of 
the world arc in a position to pre¬ 
vent such a possibility since they 
both produce and handle these 
weapons of total destruction. Yet 
they do nothing about it, anti to our 
minds they do nothing about it not 
because they arc ignorant of the con¬ 
sequences of a nuclear war — cvery^ 
body now knows what ii would 
mean- -but because they feel im- 
poieni to lake any action which 
would be effective. In other words 
they are unaware of ihcir own power 
as workers, as members of a com¬ 
munity of workers. Is it not obvious 
that if they had this awareness they 
could simply, by withdrawing their 
labour from all work connected even 
remotely with war preparations, 
paralyse government? 

Four Aldcrmasion marches have 
sought to influence governments and 
create “pressure groups” within the 
Labour Party all to no avail. Is it 
not lime that all the goodwill present 
at those demonstrations be used to 
persuade our fellow workers to re¬ 
fuse to sell their labour to the 
_merchants of death? 


Permanent 
Protest ? 


anufchist movement is the absence of 
unifornmy. Monistic nolion, such m 
disctplinc, ol'tedicncc, and unity, arc 
repulsive to unarchisis. hence 
church, pany, stale are reacted by ihenL 
Yet (here are some anarchisits—ermn- 
iiitmantim CJX—who ncgleci Ihc plurulis- 
lie nauire of anarchism and try lo com- 
bine it with monism. They arc Utopians 
far wham ihc end of history is the real- 
isauoM of the absolute spirit, or in the 
final analysis, its evolution to socialisiu. 
Such is the case with A. W. Uloth in his 
article: ‘Termanent Protest—a creed a[ 
reaciion?" (Freedom. I7;i:/6a). 

For A. W'. Uiath, pcrmaneni protest, 
without the vision of an utopian island 
of equality and freedom, is reaction, it 
"is likely to help ii (the authoriiarian 
society) to remain, than to cncoufiige 

rebels against it". 

This argument reveals an absence of 
discrimination. Permanent protest is 
rebellion against society, it is the only 
weapon left at the disposal of the indi¬ 
vidual. A weapon that aims at the 

destruction of the very premises of auth¬ 
oritarian society, therefore it is destruc¬ 
tive. Whereas Utopianism implies a 
reconstruction on the old authoritarian 
foundairons. This implies that wt can 
dictate the future with minds as yet 
conditioned by our present society and 
provides a convenient escapism for those 
who do not like to face that reality of 
the here and now. Distraction and 
vagueness underlie the position of 

Utopians. 

Their attitude is determined by the 

traditions of anarchism or the nostalgia 
of the revolutionary past, and b projec¬ 
ted into undefinable future. Romantic 
inspiration! But without heaven, or the 
final judement, Christ is worthless, and 
sin a meaningless utterance. So to the 
anarchist past is added the anarchist 
utopia. How could Utopians bear the 
tragic experience of reality without the 
certainty of utopia? ‘"But if there is to 
be no future just a continuous present, 
the struggle loses a lot of its meaning. 
All that is left is stoicism.*' If the above 
assertion is true then there is no room 
for permanent protest. The stoic docs 
not protest, he accepts the divine order, 
escapes into meditation and regards his 
suffering as a characier-fortiflcation. He 
does not pretend to be an anti-authori¬ 


tarian. On the contrurv he is rather 
a fatalist because he to!crates his own 
destiny with complete resignation. He 
docs not say no. nor does he rebcL 

The upholders of the permanent pro 
test arc not stoics, they say "no'’ to 
authority, "There is considerable agree- 
mem between a posuioo of permanent 
protest (such as Ihc one farmulatcd by 
Max Nomad) and what Trinciccnth cen¬ 
tury anarchists had to say. 1 am think¬ 
ing especially of their attacks on the 
State, on the Church ant! other auihori- 
larion institutions; their criticism ot the 
security craving ideals of the hourgeoisc 
and of the workers who caught it from 
them; of the domineering relationships 
which characterise economic life; of the 
authoritarian ideology of .Marxism and 
of the compromising stand of reformists, 
etc. But where upholders of permanent 
protest would part from old fashioned 
anarchists is over the contention that m 
all this there is something that wilf lead 
lo a social rcvalulion and a rosy free 
state of future sodciy.'* (Anarchism, by 
G. Molnar—I Sept, 1957). 

Molnar's position sounds mx'ire realis¬ 
tic. Perhaps his assumption of the per¬ 
manency oI the authoritarian society 
will he refuted one day, but by the same 
token A. W. Uloth’s utopia could be an 
eternal dream. 

Then why tomorrow, why utopia, why 
hopes for the future? They arc the only 
rights the slaves arc entitled to. They 
foster the illusions present day society 
is made of. It is these Elusions that 
constrain people to obedience arid force 
them into submission, lulled by the idea 
that justice will be done tomorrow. The 
future-pessimistic or opiimisiic. utopian 
or non-Utopian, is but a drug habit. 

The upholder of permanent protest 


acts against ihc power of the Church, 
the State, the a\jihoritarinn jnstitulions 
and regime null ion t>i:cau.ic ul the ulTum- 
aiion of his freedorn here iin^l now, not 
hecauso of the trajectory of the future 
society. His actitin therefore springs 
from the contradiction between ihe indi’ 
vidua I und societ y and ns sueh it does 
not necessitate any tdeologiciil precepts. 

Tho above argunicnta indicate him not 
as a passive but an active paTticrpiint m 
social affairs. Hut as a man without a 
mission he does not convince. He only 
expounds his anli-authoritarian theory. 
Ho argues that ihc coercive apparatus of 
the State-policy, army, jurisprudence 
serve a master, independently of his 
colour or euphemistic adjectives; that the 
workers are dupes by accepting power 
politics and party leadership; that their 
slogans are but manipulation in the 
hands of the polirician; that the hind of 
Canaan is a promise intended to con¬ 
strain their rebellious spirit and curb 
their present demands; that priest and 
Church, heaven and luniro serve auth¬ 
ority, etc. And more important is that 
in the eternal conihcl between freedom 
and authority, the upholder of perma- 
nem protest accept libertarian values and 
reject authority. 

Unfortunately for A, W. Uloth, per¬ 
manent protest is not a reactionary 
creed. And let me say: a creed is 
used by organisations, such ns political 
parties, church, but not by atheists and 
anarchists who follow pcrnianem protest. 
Those who are anxious to use the luiijip 
as a binding force and to promote effi¬ 
ciency in organization arc indeed in need 
of a creed to consolidate their unity 
Although tho deeds of the Utopians may 
be determined by an Armageddon, wc 
unbelievers act here and without projects 
or programmes for the future. 

Let the future generation decide their 
own destiny. They, if anti-auihorrlariant 
would not need our prescriptions. 

J.G. 
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Around the Galleries 


QUESTIONS FOR SIR PHILIP 


■DUMOUR has it that Sir Philip Hcndy 
dreamed up the "Van Eyck to 
Tiepolo" exhibition at the National Gal¬ 
lery while toe dunking with Baron 
Thyssen at his pad on the Lake of 
Lugano and the private view was held 
to be a persona] triumph for Sir Philip. 

As London's finest did a stately cha- 
cha among £250 worth of exotic blooms 
Sir Philip used the 118 paintings as a 
backcloth to publicly bleed lo the 
assembled press. Sir Philip's point 
is that much of what is in private 
collections could have been bought by 
tho nation jf the political boys had been 
prepared to put down the money simply 
as an investnieni and to prove his point 
he singled out Holbein's portrait of 
Henry the V!!! that was offered to the 
National Gallery for £45.000 in the 
thirties but was srtapped up by the late 
Baron and now sails back into Town 
insured for £250,000. The emphasis ot 
the present Baron's collection is for the 
works of the brilliantly depressing Ger¬ 
man painters and the firsi room is domi¬ 
nated by Ddrer's melancholy "Chrisi 
among the Doctors*^ but this is happily 
offset by the group of magnificent Hol¬ 
bein portraits. 


Floors and paintings appear to have 
been recently scrubbed and freshly pol¬ 
ished so there is no reason why this 
exhibition should not beat the Talc at 
iih own game and all fcir the old peren- 
nml 21- entrance lee. Vcl it is no vtrlue 
for rich men to collect, for utj they need 
if, an open cheque book and a ready 
pen for all these paintings now on view 
arc pari of the world's her it age and as 
such will always be with us. 


The role of the rich dilklante is to 
comniiSiion artists lo produce work, for 
he is Ihc only one ai this point in history 
who can perform (his task and he the 
artist a buhhlmg genius or a shanihlmg 
cJihI (he rich man should still hire him 
that both may prove their worth and the 
rich man's rewurd shall be to ride to 
glory hanging on the arlist'a coal tail. 

When Sir Fhilip has finished preening 
himself over this exhibition I suggest that 
he lakes a walk into the room that con- 
tain^ the disordered remnants of M a net's 


plain how the custodians of a nation's 
cultural treasures could so desecrate an 
artist's work. Manet painted this large 
group in the latter part of 1860 and 
various vandals appear to have taken 
a delight in slashing the painting. It 
is that the Manet's brother-in-law used 
the head of Max to light the fire while 
Degas managed to salvage by purchase 
what was left of the dismembered paint¬ 
ing. To his eternal credit Degas the 
artist reassembled the pieces onto ii single 
canvas again until in 1918 it had the 
misfortune to be purchased by our 
National Gallery when our home-bred 
bureaucrats had the fantastic audacity to 
pull out a pair of shears and cut the 
painting into three separate pieces. Two 
pieces in separate frames now hang in 
sohtary isolation and noi even on the 
same eye level, while the third piece 
gathers dust in the vaults below the 
gallery. 

A yc^ar ago 1 raised the matter and 
received a tart letter for my pains, but 
now that Sir Philip is riding the crest 
of popular esteem I would be grateful 
if he would answer these five questions. 
Why are these three fragmenu of Mimei's 
painting not icasscmbled with in the one 
frame as Degas sold them? How long 
has the "General Miramon' fmgment 
been hidden in the vaults and how long 
k it intended llmi it shall lie there? 
Why is Ihc fragment of the N.C.O. hung 
bclow' Ihe level of the test of the firing 
party so that it is no longer a part of 
the whole? Why are the three photo¬ 
graphs on sale compleicly out of pro¬ 
portion to each other and why does it 
take a written application to view, under 
personal superviition, when (he Locard 
photograph shows each of these pieces 
united in a single painting'.* 

Vandalism is not the prerogative of 
small hoys wiih runny noses and bureau¬ 
cracy an occupaiional disease solely con¬ 
fined to the politicos, for the keepers of 
the niilionul galleries should remember 
that they owe a duty not only to the 
Barons of this world but to the artists 
whose work they are hired to guard a nr! 
to the faceless niajorily who daily pace, 
to tho inconvenience of the staff, these 
galleries. 


HfAere you can buy 
Freedom & Anarchy 

In London you cun buy T'REEDOJVf 
and AN.ARCHV from ; 

Colin Cordell 

56 Red Lion Street WCl 

Houximin'S Bookie hop 

5 Caledonian Road, Nl 
ILF Bookshop 

6 Endsleigh Street, WCl 
5* Solosy Lid 

53 Charing Cross Road, WC2 
Herhert Straussberg 
to Coptic Street, WCl 
Herhert Cigar Stores 
39 Bloomsbury Way. WCl 
Librario Parisienne 
48 Old Compton Street, Wl 
Shelley's Library 
184 Drury l.ancl WC2 
F. Si reel 

2 Borough Road, SEI 
Newsagents opposite 
llampslead Heath Station 
South End Road 
And 

FtlgriinTs Bookstall 
School of Art 
Charing Cross Ki.xui, WCl 
(10 pm to 1 am nightly) 

And 

Hyde Park on Sunday affemoon 
(if fine) 

The following wholesalers handle 
FREEDOM and your newsagent might 
be persuaded to oblam it through them. 
Boon Sons 

.16 C'iimden High Street. NWl 
r. Dunciinib & Sons 
17.^ Midland Road, ElO 
Edward IVIsniin & Sons 
4 Durham Street, SEH 
Toler Bros, Ltd 
130 Newhngton Butts, SEll 
300 B fix ton Road, SW9 
George Vickers Lid 
300 Rrixton Road. SW9 














Laos 

A SECOHD KOREA ? 

Continued from pogo \ 

siriKoi us IS thai it coincides with a 
serious ccontmiic recession in the 
IJnilcd States, with an army of un 
cniptoyed now exceeding five and i 
halt milhon and with heavy in¬ 
dustrial plant opcniiing at half 
pressure. The recession iii the lime 
of the fuulc Korean war was much 
less serious than the present reces¬ 
sion. Might it he that powerful 
tmetests in the United States are 
pressing him to take a firm line over 
Laos because they feel that which* 
ever way the Russian's react, they 
cannot lose. If. Mr. Krushchev 
tries to call their bluff then they 
would have an excuse for full-scale 
mihtan support to the Right wing 
elcmciiis in Laos, and this, as one 


Many Thanks! 

WEEKS II & 12 


saw- at the time of Korea was a 
tunic for big business in America 
(as well as death for many thousand 
young American servicemen). Some¬ 
how we cannot sec the British gov* 
crnmcni doing more than offering 
moral supp^rn to such a venture 
and of course aishing*in on any 
extra business that tnigbl come their 
way. 

And one other thing. If the poli- 
ticiaas succeed in getting ihcir teeth 
into a L,aos crisis, just watch how 
the Congo fades into ihc back* 
ground. And to think that only u 
few wrecks ago the Congo “crisis'’ 
was shaking the very' “foundations 
of the ILN "! 


-tfi* i/Mflrmfitmrnl has f<Hmd bf diffi¬ 
cult, unlcsj the principte of miCTjKiuon* 
atijm accepted. ^‘Fatnoitc ’ Imer- 

iTjfij Iff vitrinus cai/iffn>s ^ppojfed both, 
hat rjfprvxsed their witimgnesx to hope 
thoi in fiirurr wim no one M ould drop 
bimibi. February 20fh 

“"Eutepc Since Vcrsaitle**' by Low, t^40 


"^^HiLE the- Campaign for Nuclear 
^ Diiarmamcru supportcri^ plod their 
peaceful way from AMerma^ion to Tra^ 
falgar S 4 unrc Ihb week-end the men to 
whom the marchers will look for th 4 
finat decision on peac« or war have 
ended the first week of the two hundred 
and seventy fourth session of the nuckar 
test ban negoiiations at Geneva, 

With so much feeling among ordinarv 


6 Eei\: 

Mtg. No. 274 
Result; NIL 


ji 
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Swedish Police drew their Sabres 


Deficit on "Freedom* 

£240 

Contributions received 

£221 

DEFICIT 

£19 
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P.N.T. S,.‘-- London: Hyde Pork I/-- 
Shefftvldi P.L, B/ . London: A,A.U 1/1; 
Poiyth: JAV.O. Salisbury: N-N* 2/1: 

CaitU DougUi: M,A. 13/ ■ Ingatestone: 
CJ.P. 6/10; BUetburn: W,A. £1/1/8: 
Reading: A.C. 3/*. H. Wycombo: J.R,G. 
i London, S-i,3: R.O, 7 '6‘ Wokorhamp- 
ton; &,L £3/42/7 Mitcham: N.S. H 
Otford: E.EH. 1S//1 Kirup; C.K. £1/1/0: 
MaecWifiald: H,W, E( Whiiahaven: R*H.E, 
4'’6' Carnbridg*: J*C,H, El/S/6: Didcot: 
T.W'.I. 10/ 1 : London, S.E^26: M.C. 8d. 
NorthoU: LW.P. U>-: London: Isl.WJO: 
E.L^ ti/6'' Ipswich; W.D* 3/i; Glaigow: 
J.SjX. 10,4: New Maldoni G,B. 2/1; Wof- 
verKamplon; GL. 2/6; Hull: V,M iOA: 
Chipping Camden: WMkL.S.. 1/9: London, 
W,C,2; i,L 1/6- Otiord: P.W,H. 17/3: 
Parii: A,S. £S 16/ Tofrlngton: N^W. iS/lO: 
Biggieswade; AJ. 2./-- Leighton Buiiard: 
AfcS <S,4; Nalton: M.S.S. 4.7: Leedi; 
O.SJ. 10 8: Aberdeen: W.M.R. £l/J0/-: 
Godalming: N,S. 8/4 Cheifonl St Peter: 
W.C, 0/3 Hartford: M*G.A. 12/6; Bir* 
rningham: Nj.S. 4 '2: Clacton; M.J.E, 4/7; 
Nuneaton: O.H* }/-■ Lii^arpool: T.S. 6/6: 
Cardiff: E.D, M? Falmouth; R.W 2/-; 
Hereford: LR-W, ZO LB* 7/6: 

Wokerhampton: G.L 2/6 Nice; A.R, 5/ : 
London, N*W.6: S^B. 1/2: Brooilyn: H*S, 
Giatgow: J.M, 7/2; Bolton: R,S. 8/3' London; 
C.F 10/ London, S.W.4; P.W'.C* 2/7: 

London, N.2: D.B, 2/6 London, N,S: 

T.G. It Undon, N,W,4' P, & &J, S/*- 
Hull: H*N, 7/J- Vermont; EL 8^ Bushey: 
J R I Bfoollyn; C*S. 5^6 New York: S.K. 
£ iS a. 

Total 50 16 8 

Freviouily acknowiadged 170 H 7 


St(x:icholm, 21/3/61. 

Half u dozen policemen this even 
ing hunted several young Swedes 
across the fields of a Stockholm 
park. Their “crime"? Forming a 
demonstration against South Africa's 
race policy to picket their Embassy. 
The demonsiniiion was organized 
by Clariii SSU Democratic youth 
and World's citizens. 

h was rcjHTrled that a girl re¬ 
ceded a sabre cut in the leg and 
several boys wxre knocked down 
and injured by the police. Unlike 
the British police their S^vedish 
counterparts carry sabres — these 
being more “decorative" than just 
truncheons* 

A police official staled that he 
never gax e any order to draw' sabres, 
and that he never saw' any ilUreai- 
inent of the demonstrators. “One 
of the policemen^ how^e\'er," he 
slated “did draw' his sabre as a ‘scare 
manoeuvre’*" It’s very possible that 
the girl snatched the sabre from the 


policeman's hand and injured her* 
self. 

Ifs not much to worry about, as 
it was only the actions of one “un- 
ihinking" policeman. The unthink¬ 
ing aciioa of just one “unthinking" 
scientist by just pushing a button 
will blow us all to kingdom come. 

A few of these young people will 
be charged with disturbing “public 
order". They will not be charged 
for demonstrating without permis¬ 
sion the police staled. U seems one 
is “free'’ to dcmon.sirute but when 
they arrest you the charge is for 
something else* This coniradiction 
in terms is called “law and order". 

H* 


1961 TOTAL TO DATE £221 U 3 


SEl*E4TIONS FROM FREEDOM' 

Vol t 1951. M^rNkind h One 
V^ol 2 1952- PiKiscript (u PoAlcrity 
V'ol 3 1953; Colanialism un Trial 
Vol 4 1954. Living on a X^olcana 
V'ol 5 1955: The Immaral Moraluis 
Voi 6 Oil and Troubled W'ateni 

V ol 7 1957: Y ear One—Sputnik Era 
Vol 8 1958: Socialism in a Whijckhair 
Vol 9 1959. Prrm. Pre^ss & Public 
Each volume: paper 7,/6 cloth 19/6 
Tbc paper edilion af die Sckcfinw* i 
available lo readers of FREEDOM 
at 5/- po4l fnx. 

V. Rf04 ARDS 

Lessons of the Spanish Res olution 6/- 

JOHN lIEYXtTSON 
ill-HcaJth. Poverty and the Siaic 
cloth 2/6 paper I/- 


Ip 


PAUL ELTZBAClfER 
Anarchism tSeven E.vpcificnls of the 
Anarchm Philosophy) doth 21/* 

VOIJNE 

Nineteen-Sevemeen (The Russian 
Revolution Reirayed) cloth 12/6 
Tlie Unknown Rovolution 
(kronsliidt 1921. Ukraine I9rg^2h 
doth J2/6 

aiARX>A AUUtTIN 
Towards a Free Socieiy 2/6 

RUDOLF KOCRER 
NationaNiim and Culture 
doth 21/- 

ERRiro MAi.ATESTA 
Anarchy 9d. 

IVfarjc‘'l*ouijic Berner 1 Memurial 
C'ommiltee puhlical ionic: 
Marie-Louise Uerncri. ! 918-1949: 

A tribute 
doih 5/* 

Journey Through Utopia 
doth IS/- (U.S.A* S3> 


Anti-Nuclciir Rally in Oslo 
OSLO. Norway, March 19 (AP >—/s 
crow'd of about 4,500 were present at an 
anti-nuclear rally in front of O^ilo Lily 
ail tonight. .More thousands took oarl 
in similar rallies in iwelve more Nor¬ 
wegian eities and towns. 


citizens against war and the manufacture 
and use of nuclear weapons ffcelmgs 
which ihetr leaders (rom l-Jist and West 
say they shard, one might suppose that 
the issues involved could ht caiily 
setiied. But the realities of the power- 
political struggle preclude simple tolu- 
tjons. 

\Vc have no space to list ihe long 
compUcated proposnk put forward by 
Britain and Antcnca which wxre des¬ 
cribed by one newspaper as “a wide 
range of complex coumer proposali 
(rom Russia* bui so far the reaclton ot 
the chief Soviet delegate hoi been simple 
He told a press conference that he saw 
‘>cry little movemenr from the old 
Western position. 

When we coniiJer the lack of results 
in (ho '^pcace negotiations'" to date, wc 
find U diflicuU to take seriously the state¬ 
ments of men who insist that all they 
want IS peace, yet ddiberalcty avoid 
peaceful solutions, or to place our hopes 
for the future m ibcir hands Despite 
iiU this many people do. 

« * « 

Following the reopening of the taJkt 
on leal bans TAe Guardian wrote: 

'*7‘'hcra haa been hard and dcuiled 
harganing over a whole host of prohlems 
and this can pfobably be said to have 
been the first serious disarmament nego¬ 
tiation in nearly thirty years. Most 
observers of the Russians have been con¬ 
vinced that they genuinely wankd an 
end to nuclear tests by the Americans, 
and would accept as much inspection os 
was necessary to get Britain and the 
United States to sign." 

However, The Guardian continued: 
Tfun mtisi now he in doubt, because: 

**ln advigaiing that the control organ¬ 
isation should be run by a triumvirati: 
to avoid (in the words of Ihc Russian 


I'REBDOI^ 

dele gale I one %idc t^- • : 

tlio other, tbtv 
tcchtijod inspevniuii ^ 

struggle.'' 

The point y Ihii 
gaged in a ttrut^iir 

why belie%c lh*l no 
lasting 4gT cements '^-41 
Geneva unteji* Last arid V. 
pared lo negouiie on the bovs m s 
values and not poUucal eapcdir^-. 
seems unlikely. 

.Assuming a mutually accepiahi« j 
od of inspection is ftnally evolved 
might prevent fuftht^ uns, the r ^ ^ 
tani question has ***^1 19 be 
what 11 going to happe*^ ^ - t / 
stock 1 of nuclear w^eapon^ 

America and the Soviet Union t 
mosl unlikely that cither will vo:u . ^ 
five up Ihcir military strength wh^^y 
form It tniev Will fear of niw 
dcftructton hold (hem i*' chtv' in 
of extreme criio; 

Tho risks involved k. ton 
iTicrely to hope that the fM:^htlall 
of the world will be guided by wt. 
and their regard for hunvinit) 


The kind of future we get will t-. 
cided by what vnr/ do indepefidL:.,i 
your leaden. R 




Continued from page I 

A classic analogy h the slruggle for 
female siilTrage was eventually secured 
the Suffragists and Suffragettes played 
almost exactly the same roles as CND 
and DAC —but with the important dtffer- 
ence that DAC is loially non-violcnk and 
the Suffrage: ICS were notoriously nothing 
of the kind. Other differences are that 
female suffrage was eevntuaily secured 
by a war (which can scarcely be the 
fate of unilateral disarmamem!l and was 
never an urgent problem of life and 
death. Ncverihekss, it lii dilffculi to 
imagine DAC^ven with the assistance 
of CND—getting half a million people 
together in Hyde Park, as the Suffiageties 
did on June 21st. 1908. Violence has 
great popular appeal, but even if so it 
was another ren years before women 
over 30 got the vote; and the Chartists 
were even less successful. Anyw'ay. 
opposition to war cannot be violent. 

Tile solution proposed by (he organ¬ 
isers of the Committee of 100 attempted 
in have the best of ail worlds— ma.xi- 
mum publiciiy, maximum participation, 
maximum obstruction, maximum appro¬ 
priateness But its first sit-down on 
Fabruary 18th got no more publicity than 
any other demoitst rat ions against the 


Committee of 100 
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Bomb; its participants, though in larger 
numbers than were generally expected, 
were still mostly the usual young dilet¬ 
tante dissenters of the post-war kll; us 
obsiruclion w^as made in a londy place 
at a lonely time and became purely 
technical through the cleverness of the 
aulhorities; and its appropriateness de¬ 
pends on one's attitude to the w^hote 
problem of the campaign against nuclear 
weapons in an open but authoritarian 
socieiy* Worst of all, it looked slightly 
absurd, which iS the unforgivable sin of 
paiitks. 

What will the Committee of IQO do 
next? What r^/n it do next? Even in 
central London at the weekend with ideal 
weaihor it is unlikely that more than 
lO^OtXJ people would be prepared to 
break the law coldly and deliberately 
without the usual incentive of violence 
—and 10 fire engines could mop up 
10.000 people in 10 minutes. Even if 
100,000 people sat down at the end of 
the Alderinaston March, for example, 
oi sunounded Parliament one evening* 
and were all anesied and imprisoned 
(or, which is more probable* soaked and 
ku TO cool offf. no national newspaper 
would go unilateralist, Tiihime and the 
New Siaiemtan would remain sympaihe 
licalb and patronisingly hostile, and iht 
Labour Party might even be frightened 
back into its esiabiishmenLanan refuge— 
Ihe British constitution (remembet 
I926?K So wrhai good would it all do ' 
Whflt difterence would it make? Does 
anyone imagine thai nuclear war would 
be any less imminem, or that there 
would be a ^Tevolutionary ritual ion" oi 
evert a political crisis? 

The ^eal fallacy of the direct action 
approach is its miscaJcuKitjon of the 
mood of the general public; and the new 
approach of ihc Commiiiee of 100 is in 
fact only the old direct action approach 
writ large. Indeed the Committee is 
closer to DAC than ime might suppose; 
nrufly all the members and most of the 
sponsors of DAC belong to the Com- 
mince, whose Working Group is one- 
Urird DAC people, and it wouldn't oc 
at all surprising if the two bodies merged 
within a month or two. 

lust as the Commiiice of tun has some 
of the worst vhafacteristics of CND— 
such as an exaggerated idea of its im- 
porlanco and infruencc. and an ohscssttin 
with big names and btg numbers—u 


his some of those of DAC-^such li a 
devotion to pacifist non-violence and 
universal love which obscures other 
issues and leads to over-friendly rcla- 
tion» with the auihorilies* and a general 
tendency towards introversion which also 
obscures other issues and leads to insu¬ 
lation from the general public. (At the 
same tmie, it lakc> great care not tu 
poach on the territory of either CN D or 
DACl. 

Thus the Committee runs the nsik of 
becoming a mixture of a public relatiom 
organisation and a religious body, hold 
ing argumemative and mconsequenLial 
meetings and sponsoring intense and in¬ 
effective demonstrations. It may simply 
get into a rut. racked by mdccision and 
disunity (a: one meeting only two out 
of fifteen votes resulted in any majority 
large enough for action, and in both 
cases the action involved was of minor 
importance*; it mav just fall apari 
through the failure to adopt a definite 
course of action; it rm\ achieve fame 
through martyrdom and become a foot 
note in the history-books (if ihere if 
time for any); it may find ils way mte 
the Establishment {though this seems im 
pfobablo; but it may, for all we know 
and in spile of everything, manage ic 
break through the ‘Hhoughl barrier' 
described by Stephen King-Hall and even 
to precipitate fundamental changes in 
our socieiy. At least il should encourage 
greater disrespect for our rulers. 

It is after all possible that the Feening 
Standafii was right back in September, 
when it suggested that "their intentions, 
tf carried into effect* would undoubtedly 
amount to the most serious challenge yet 
oncounicred by the Government, the 
police and other authoriiies in coping 
with the nuclear disarmament niove- 
nienl.“ U IS because of this possibilit) 
that ofii; person ai least belongs to tht 
Committee of IW3 Who knows?—per- 
hap;, the docile, disciplined English 
people (and that includes Scois and 
Welsh and anyone else who cares to join) 
may yet surprise us all and decide that 
integration is better than disintegraiion. 
that live people are better than dead 
pfincipks, that dtssem is better lhan de¬ 
terrence. .And even if nothing comes 
of it at all, it is still better to have tried 
and failed ihan never lo have bothered 
lo try. So. as FnemxJM said on Febru¬ 
ary Igih. "Sit down—without illusTUnv, " 


ANARCHISM THE BOl 
WORKERS* CONTROL 

LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
PUBLIC MEETING 
Sunday April 9 at 7.IS pm ^ 
Working Men't Club Hall 
Cferkonwttll Road EC I 
(Nr* Holbortt Hall) 

Speakers from: Ian Cotnidii 
Rita MiKon, Jack Robinson* 
Donald Rooum, Philip Sansom« 
Frances Sokolov, Arthur Uloth* 
ADMISSION FREE . QUESTlOh 


LONDON 

ANARCHIST GROUP] 

Every Sunifay at 7.30 pm ai 
The Swan. Cmmo PLacg, 

^uiKampism Row WCt 
t Hoi bom. Rusveff Sq StnsI 

.APRIT. 2 *Vu fnreting 
APR 11- 9 PUHl.K MllFTlNO 
.see above 
VII Welcome, 

Liquid rvfrcshnicnt available. 

OFF-CENTRE 
DISCUSSION MEETINGS 

li^ I hurvday of each morith at 8 p.m* at 
Jack and Mary MevenionS. 6 Staintoit 
Rimd. Entiejd, Middx* 

Werinrvday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Borothy Barasi's, 45 Twyford Avenue. 
Fort is Green* M.2* 

Ji4 Wedncvdiis of each mnitlh at 8 p.m. 
at Colin Ward's 33 Elkfby Street, 
Fulham. S W.6. 

3rd f hursduy i>f each mfinth at 8 p.mu a( 
Donald Rnoum'i, M8a Fellows Road, 
Swiss CoLtxige* N.W3* 


Freedom 

The Anarchist Weekly 

FREEDOM! appear^i on the fir^ three 
of each month. 

On the Iasi .Salurday, we publkii 
ANARCHY, a 33-pafie fournal of 
anarchLsi ideas (l/S or 25c* poid free). 

Postal Subscription Rates to FREEDOM 
and ANARCHY 

12 mDnUii 3d/* ly.S. 4 Canada U.OO) 

A IS/- iS 2 .»l 

3 a/* (fl JSj 

Special Subscription Bafw for 1 copin 

13 mtinthi iUS. i Ceftinid 17 KJ) 

^ msAthi Zli'i ^S3*50|^ 

AIK MAfl. Suhscriplinn Rates 
(FREEIKIM bv Air *MaiL 
ANARCHY b} Surface MailJ 

II monlhi W/- [U.S, 4 UilO) 

Postal -Subvcriplion Rates to FREEDO.M 
only. 

I ye,ir W ioueij It/- (U.S. 1 C*»Md« «1 
A m^ifithi (KJ luiivi) t/4 fSl 10) 

3 mgiUhi Id luu«s) iy* tfo.TSj 

Air Mail SubMription Ratev to 
I REEDOM only* 

1 f^t (SO 4a/. (S 4.001 

CHsqueJ f.o.'t «Ad Moit*r Ordtn 

9ut to freedom press, e/Dtud e/e F*T*«* 
end oddrtfwd to publishvn; 

FREEDOM PRESS 

17a MAXWELL ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.*. ENGLAND 
T«l: RENOWN 17}ft. 



























